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be better to have it on a somewhat stout ground to give 
it firmness. The two Greek letters forming the monogram 
may be worked in various ways, in gold thread, or in 
gold-colored silk over parchment in satin-stitch. This is 
the old style, and is effective, though it wastes the ma- 
terial very much. 

A better way is to lay the whole clown in close rows 
of gold thread, sewn over with red silk, either as described 
for brick-stitch, or with any other form of couching. The 
monogram will look the richest if done in basket- 
stitch over cord. In this case it must be edged with 
a red silk cord. Again, the letters may be worked 
in feather-stitch in gold-colored silk, or with silk 
laid and fastened with crossings of gold thread. If 
worked in silk, it should be edged with gold, either 
sewn over with red silk, or two small cords laid 
round one of gold, and an inner one of red silk. 
The crown of thorns should be worked with gold- 
colored silk, shading to browns, and, if needed, a 
touch or two of gold on the high lights. It will re- 
quire carefully touching up and finishing after it 
has been transferred to the velvet. It will be noticed 
that the X in the monogram is intended to have a 
thin gold cord or thread couched round it at a little 
distance, allowing the velvet to appear between it 
and the embroidery. 

When the altar-cloth is made up, it should be in- 
terlined with strong, coarse linen, and, after the 
orphreys have been placed in their proper positions, 
lines of gold cord or couching must be placed be- 
yond them on each side on the velvet to make a fin- 
ish. The fringe should be laid upon the cloth, not 
allowed to hang below it, and the linen interlining 
should be arranged so as to project a couple of 
inches beyond the velvet for fastening on to the al- 
tar. The superfrontal is fastened to the covering of 
the top of the altar, and, of course, hangs over the 
frontal. The fringe in this case may hang below the 
edge of the velvet ; but, as a rule, it keeps better in 
place if laid on it. 

If the design should be used for a festival-cloth . 
upon a white ground, free use should be made of 
stitchings of red silk over the gold thread, and 
of small red silk cords, as they give great richness 
of effect. White velvet or plush is never satisfac- 
tory ; it is better, therefore, to give the necessary 
contrast by using two kinds of silk,a rich figured 
damask, and a plain corded silk, or a satin. In some 
cases very beautiful effects may be made by covering 
the ground with tiny gold knots, or what are tech- 
nically known as flies, arrow-points, or stars. In this 
way the orphreys might be embroidered on the same 
silk as the body of the hanging, but the ground of the 
former, enriched either by French knots or flies of gold 
thread, or even of red silk, which would give a percep- 
tible hue to the ground and would distinguish it from the 
rest of the antependium. In this case, the orphreys 
should be well marked off from the ground by lines of 
gold and red cord at their edges. For a white festival- 
hanging, the fringe should be of gold, or gold and white 
silk ; but a little red introduced gives great richness at a 




MARK OF ALDUS MANUTIUS. 

(SEE " OLD BOOKS AND NEW.") 

little distance, and does not alter the general effect of 
white and gold. 

The coloring of the passion-flowers and leaves upon a 
white ground should be very delicate, without being al- 
lowed to become washy from the use of too neutral 
hues. The distance at which an altar-hanging is seen by 
the majority of the congregation should, of course, be 
taken into account, and a little emphasis should be given 
to the coloring to allow for it. L. Higgin. 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, AS ILLUSTRATED 

BY THE COLLECTION OF MR. BRA Y- 

TON IVES. 



SECOND NOTICE. 

In the article on " Manuscripts " in The Art Amateur 
for last March, an account was given of the destruction 




" DEATH OF THE VIRGIN." (WITH SEPARATE 
CUT FOR BORDER.) 

FROM THE " HOURS *' OK SIMON VOSTRE. PIGOUCHET. PRINTED IN 3 



of classical and other early manuscripts by the calli- 
graphists of the fifteenth century who needed the parch- 
ment on which they were written for their books of de- 
votion and romances. This is often made the basis of a 
laudation of the art of printing and of its first practition- 
ers, at the expense of the art and the artists which they 
superseded, not quite in accordance with a just view of 
the case. It is doubtless true that the invention of 
printing came in the nick of time, just when the gen- 
eral revival of learning made a market for numerous 
copies of the few antique MSS. left, the contents of 
several of which, perhaps, might not have been trans- 
mitted to us if it depended on the slow and expen- 
sive work of the scribes to meet the new demand. But 
it is hardly the fault of these latter that printing took the 
work out of their hands. That they were as ready to 
erase the histories of the saints in order to copy a classic, 
as to do the contrary, is shown by actual examples. And, 
again, the first printers seem to have had as little regard 
for the classics as they. It was not until ten years after 
the printing of the Mazarin Bible that, in 1465, Fust and 
Schoeffer published the first edition of Cicero, and not 
until 1469 were the first editions of Apuleius, Caesar, 
Suetonius and Plutarch printed at Rome, and Pliny and 
Tacitus, at Venice. Of the seventy-one books in the 
Grolier Club catalogue of Mr. Ives's collection, the latest 
of which is dated 1528, the classics make little more than 
half. It was in the sixteenth century, in fact, that such 
men as the Aldi and the Estiennes, who should be styled 
publishers rather than printers, entered intelligently on 
the work of preservation. The Germans, who preceded 
them, with few exceptions, looked upon books simply as 
merchandise, and their art as a profitable rather than as 
an honorable one. Yet, owing, no doubt, to the miscon- 
ception that the discoverers and introducers of printing 
are the authors of everything beneficial or admirable 
connected with it, these are given all the credit for the 
preservation of the classics, and also that much of which 
is manifestly clue the calligraphists and miniaturists of 
the time, for the incontestably artistic execution of the 
first printed books. Readers of The Art Amateur will 



be particularly interested in having this latter point 
cleared up. 

Those who wonder at the clean-cut, well-formed type, 
the fine margins and clear impression of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth-century books, especially when compared 
with the coarse type and careless printing which became 
common some time later, should be led by the rapid decline 
to look for a cause for early perfection other than the 
aesthetic tastes of the early printers. In fact, the printers 
were doubly indebted to the calligraphers, who not only 
designed their letters for them, but, in many cases, en- 
graved them, and with whose work in manuscripts 
they felt themselves obliged, or found it profitable, 
to compete. Printed books were intended to take 
the place of manuscripts — were often sold for 
manuscripts ; and, as these were beautifully written 
and ornamented, they had to be beautifully printed. 
Ornamental capitals in blue and red were intro- 
duced because common in manuscripts. Some-* 
times a space was left in which they might be in- 
serted by hand, just as wide margins were provided 
to be filled with illuminated borders. Our friends 
the printers did not make light of the difficulties of 
color-printing. They soon took the part of aiding 
the illuminator by printing both borders and decora- 
tive capitals in black outline, and gave up the attempt 
to fill his place. Thus, the Gutenberg Bible of the 
Ives collection has borders of flowers and animals 
drawn in by hand, and the Bcetius of 1485, printed 
by Arend de Keyser, has hand-painted borders of 
thistles and strawberries, while the "Heures a 
l'usaige de Rome," printed on vellum at Paris, about 
1500, by Guillaume Anabat, has woodcut borders 
and miniatures illuminated in gold and opaque colors 
by hand. In some cases, as in the " Horae Divae 
Mariae Virginis," by Thielman Kerver, 1505, the 
borders and miniature remain in their original un- 
colored condition. In others, as in the " Heures de 
Paris," of Simon Vostre, 1508, the handwork has 
been carried out so thoroughly that the wood-en- 
graving disappears beneath it, and the lights of the 
draperies and some other details are put in in gold. 
Even when printing began to stand on its own merits, 
cheapness and extreme legibility, it was still thought 
advisable to rule the pages by hand and gild the ini- 
tials, or, as with Mr. Ives's Lactantius, in which the 
heading is printed in alternate lines of black and gold, 
the margins are stained by hand a delicate tint of yel- 
low. This is sufficient to show that, while the printers con- 
sidered themselves as in competition with the makers of 
manuscripts, and obliged to keep up to their standard, 
they were, at the same time, forced to accept their aid in 
the purely decorative part of their work. But it is more 
important to remember that the letters themselves were 
the work of men who had been trained as calligraphers. 




MARK OF THIELMAN KERVER. 



The somewhat heavy but yet well-formed letters of the 
Gutenberg Bible are, without doubt, due to Pierre 
Schoeffer, a scholar of the university of Paris, and a 
clever calligraphist. It was Jenson, an engraver for the 
mint, who, sent to Mayence by King Charles VIII. to 
study the new process, made the font of Roman type 
which is regarded as a model of elegance to this day. 
His Cornelius Nepos, in the Ives collection, is ornamented 
with magnificent Raphaelesque borders illuminated by 
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hand. Finally, the first Italic type, that of Aldus, is said, 
with show of reason, to be copied from the handwriting 
of Petrarch by the celebrated engraver, Jean de Bologne. 
It was first used in the Virgil, Venice, 1 501 . In the gram- 
mar of Lascaris, 1476, the first work printed in Greek, 
the Greek type has very much the appearance of hand- 
writing, and though called "defective" by Didot, it 
presents a much neater appearance than the type of the 
Le Fevre Anacreon of 1681. Before its appearance, it 
was customary to allow space in blank for the insertion 
by hand of Greek quotations. 

With characters designed and engraved by men thor- 
oughly trained in their arts, with splendidly executed 
manuscripts for models, and with the aid, on occasion, of 
illuminators, rubricators and calligraphers, it is less 
wonderful that the first essays of the printers' art should 
be, artistically, nearly perfect. Indeed, as mere clearness 
of impression is a mechanical rather than an artistic excel- 
lence, it is only in the composition that the printer can be 
said to work as an artist. In this the early printers may 
truthfully be said to excel. In bold and skilful alliances 
of various kinds of type, in ingenious piecing together of 
small woodcuts to make up borders and passe-partouts, 
and in a fine feeling for proportion in every part of their 
work they leave us moderns far behind. Take the page 
of the " Heures " of Simon Vostre, printed by Philippe 
Pigouchet, Paris, 1488, made up of separate cuts, for 
example. Others might be adduced, with type inserted 
to fill the spaces between the engravings. The early 
French books in the collection of Baron A. de Rothschild 
show some marvels of audacity in type-setting, the effect 
of which is almost invariably good. 

The Brayton Ives collection, as shown at the Grojier 
Club, contained but one specimen, a late one, of the 
block-book. This was an Italian " Biblia Pauperum," 
printed in Venice about 15 10. The cuts in it are con- 
siderably better than most of those done anterior to the 
invention of printing. Those early block-book cuts, 
which constituted a step toward the discovery of print- 
ing, were so inferior in all respects to the miniatures 
of the manuscripts of the same period that the printers 
did not dare, at first, to copy them. But, though seem- 
ingly much more likely than miniature painters to be 
injured by the new invention, which reproduced the 
text of any required work so cheaply that there was no 
longer any call for block-books, the engravers were 
stimulated to compete with the illuminators, at first in 
cutting ornamental letters, then, little by little, in sup- 
plying designs for the miniaturists to color, and finally 
in producing cuts which, from the beauty of their de- 
sign, were accepted without color as substitutes for 
miniatures. Schoeffer, who is supposed to have sug- 
gested the use of the cast metal type, instead of the 
wooden type first used by Gutenberg, retained the 
engraved wood or metal capitals and brought them 
to a high degree of perfection. But it was the book- 
sellers of Lyons, among the first in France to avail 
themselves of the new art, who gave the primary im- 
pulsion to the ornamentation of printed books by ini- 
tial letters engraved in relief. The earliest illustrations 
of any artistic consequence appeared in Rome, where 
Ulric Hahn, engraver and printer, brought out, in 1467, 
the " Meditations" of Turrecremata, with figures said 
to have been designed by Fra Angelico. The " Ele- 
ments of Euclid," of Erhard Rathold, published at Ven- 
ice, in 1482, of which the collection contains a copy, 
has woodcut diagrams covering the broad outer mar- 
gins. 

We will merely mention in passing that book illustration 
by means of copper plates was as early essayed in Italy ; 
but, although the printers were accustomed by their at- 
tempts at color work to the successive printings which this 
process necessitated, they, apparently, feared to subject 
the copper-plates to the press, and returned to the old ex- 
pensive and ineffective process of " proving" with a bur- 
nisher on the spaces left blank in running through the 
press. For this reason, the copper-plate, in spite of its 
many advantages, did not immediately kill off relief-en- 
graving, and the art continued to progress. The Poli- 
phile, printed in 1499, by Aldus, of which we have 
already given an example, shows the Italian style of 
wood-engraving at its highest, and it may be seen also 
in the well-known Aldine mark, the dolphin and an- 
chor ; but other beautiful works are the Dante of Bon- 
ini, 1487, and the " Decamerone," of 1492. 

Returning to the north, whence, it should be remem- 
bered, came the engravers as well as the printers of these 
Italian designs, we find in the first edition of Boccaccio's 
" Misfortunes of Famous Women," printed by Czeiner 



de Reutlingen at Ulm, in 1473, very curious, cuts, sim- 
ple, but spirited, and more like the French work of the 
period than the German. Leew's "Corona Mistica," 
printed at Antwerp, in 1492, also contains small wood- 
cuts full of expression, and displaying the skill acquired 
by the Netherlands engravers during their long years 
of practice on the block-books. Quite as much cannot 
be said for the figures of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
which, while more deserving than Chatto will allow them 
to be, are exaggerated in action, lacking expression, and 
coarsely cut. As already noticed, the collection did not 
hold any examples of Diirer or of Holbein, but the en- 
gravings of the " Ship of Fools" show the German style 
nearly at its best. 

Though not comparable from the point of view of an 
artist with the contemporary Italian engravings, nor with 
German work a little later, the early French woodcuts 
are the quaintest and most interesting. While the 
Italians are burdened with the tradition of the antique, 
and the Germans are already given up to mysticism 
and wilful ugliness, the French designers and engravers 
give us a lively picture of the times as they actually were. 
Gothic bookmaking, like Gothic architecture, and Goth- 
ic art generally, reaches its highest point in France. 
In the borders of the Books of Hours and other de- 
votional works, one finds hunting scenes, and scenes 
of private life mixed up with flowers and animals, kings, 
queens, and bishops, scenes from the Bible, religious 
emblems, and, often repeated in various forms, that wild 
fancy so characteristic of the Middle Ages, the " Dance of 
Death." It can hardly be doubted that the miniaturists, 
celebrated as such, Foucquet, Perreal and Bourdichon, 
turned their talents to account in designing for the en- 
gravers. The cuts of the " Mer des Histoires," 1488, 
among others, are attributed to them. Nearly a score 
of years after, Pigouchet, examples of whose work we 
have given, was both typographer and engraver on wood 
at Paris, and, with the merchant, or, as we would say, 
publisher, Simon Vostre, undertook to flood France with 
Books of Hours, for which the demand was excessive. 
The engravings for these were, in all probability, done 
on metal, but, after the process of wood-engraving, that 
is to say, in relief. Verard, who was in his own person 
calligrapher, illuminator, printer, and bookseller, also 
undertook a series of Books of Hours, and published, 
besides, secular books like the " Decamerone." From a 
bill of his against Charles of Angoul£me, father of Francis 
I., we learn that parchment cost then 3 sous 4 deniers 
a leaf, and the illumination of the illustrations, for his 
books, 1 crown each, the full-page cut, and 5 sols the 
small one. Four volumes, the romance of " Tristam," 
the " Consolations" of Boetius, the " Ordinaire du Chre- 
tien," and a book of " Heures en Francois," cost the 
duke, including delivery, 207 livres 10 sous, or about 
6000 francs in modern money. Thielman Kerver, Ger- 
main Hardouin and Jehan du Pre, of whose books were 
shown examples, followed in the same path. 

The Ives collection lacks, however, any example of. 
the most interesting of the illustrated books of the peri- 
od, books which were, many of them, the reverse of 
pious, and bore titles like the following : " Debat de 
l'Homme et de la Femme," " Debat de la Demoiselle et 
de la Bourgeoise," " D6bat du Vin et de l'Eau," " Com- 
plainte du trop tot marie," " Blasons," which had naught 
to do with heraldry, and " Doctrinals" which were not 
concerned with the doctrines of the Church. But it holds 
all that could be required of a private collection made 
in these latter days — specimens of the first presses, of 
the best black letter, Roman and Aldine type, first 
editions of many works of capital importance, and min- 
iatures and engravings of the three great schools of the 
time, the Italian, the German-Flemish and the French. 



Plutarch, which had belonged to Marguerite de Navarre, bound by 
Clovis Eve, the three first volumes in red morocco and the fourth 
in green ; a Boccaccio of 1757-61 with ninety-seven head and tail- 
pieces by Gravelot, Boucher and Eisen ; the " Collection Antique" 
of Quantin, the price of which has doubled within a few years, and 
a MS. " Book of Hours," on vellum, of the fifteenth century, with 
twenty-four small miniatures and nineteen large, and bound in 
old violet velvet. The price of this superb MS. is only $600. The 
first edition of several of the works of Moliere, in a binding 
by Trautz-Bauzonnet, will cost its purchaser $900 ; and the Amster- 
dam Montaigne of 1659, bound by Cuzin, is held at $300. 



BONA VENTURE'S CATALOGUE. 

Collectors of books will find a plenty of good 
advice in the little essay on " Books and Book Collecting" which 
Mr. C F. Bonaventure prefixes to his new " Catalogue of Rare 
and Curious English and Foreign Books." The catalogue itself 
furnishes many valuable notes on rare books and fine modern 
editions, and more particularly on fine bindings. It is illustrated 
by four handsome photogravures, reproducing, to the grain of the 
morocco, specimens of Petit, Padeloup, an excellent old mosaic 
design in the Grolier style which covers a small volume, ** Libri 
Prophetarum," printed in Lyons in 1542, and a binding with the 
arms of Henri II. and Diane de Poitiers, with their interlaced 
monograms. This last is on an Aulus Gellius of 1526. It is in 
brown morocco. 

The Padeloup is in dark old citron, fully covered with rich 
gold tooling, and bears the arms of Louis XV. It contains the 
Office of the " Semaine Sainte en Latin et en Frangais," published 
in 1745. Other treasures noticed in this catalogue are the copy of 



RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

The name of Caldecott and the charming visions it 
evokes are still fresh in the minds of young and old, and the shock 
of his untimely death seems but of yesterday. We must be grate- 
ful for any "touch of the vanished hand," and any glimpse, how- 
ever slight, of so genial and gifted a personality. Some bits of 
diary — fragments of letters, and, above all, many characteristic 
sketches (a fair proportion of unpublished ones among the num- 
ber^, in Mr. Henry Blackburn's personal memoir of his early art 
career (Geo. Routledge & Sons), bring before us the artist and the 
man. We must thank Mr. Blackburn for these, but anything 
more clumsy, scrappy, and incoherent than the arrangement and 
presentation of the material collected could scarcely have been 
devised. The text, we are told, is little more than a setting for the 
illustrations. The illustrations did not need the setting, nor does 
the text gain by struggling along the pages, so that we are forced 
to turn backward and forward in order to glean the few facts 
scattered among them. 

The son of an accountant in Chester, Caldecott was born March 
22d, 1846. From the age of fifteen to twenty-six he was clerk in 
a bank, first at Whitchurch, and afterward at Manchester. But, 
during all this time, his artistic tastes and tendencies were strug- 
gling to find outlet and expression. Chained to the desk all day, 
he worked long and late in the winter evenings at the School of 
Art, and in the summer studied nature whenever and however 
he could. Finally, after mature deliberation he decided definitely 
to abandon commercial pursuits and follow his natural calling. 
In 1872, he set out for London, where his career begins. Our 
readers do not need to be reminded of it. The current literature 
of the day records it, English and American periodicals, the pages 
of London Society, The New York and London Graphic are full 
of his brilliant and happy illustrations. His delightful picture- 
books follow each other in quick succession. Their very titles 
suggest the author's traits — the love of simple and innocent things, 
harmless fun, and sympathy with children and animals, to which 
we must add that " rapport " with nature which comes from living 
constantly — at all hours, and in all seasons, in her presence. He 
takes us out-doors with him and across country, gives us open air, 
open sky, open fields, and the woods at spring-time, when birds 
are pairing and lovers whispering in the still, unshadowed paths. 
Fourteen rapid years ! How brief a span was Caldecott' s, but 
more full than many a longer one of what the world needs and 
prizes — the charm that makes it young and keeps it so. 



"CLAUDE LE LOR RAIN." 

The latest number of the " Great Artists " series, 
published by Scribner & Welford, is the biography of Claude 
Gellee le Lorrain, by Owen L. Dullea. The author gives due 
importance to the recent work of Lady Dilke, and claims, besides, 
to have made a special comparative study of his pictures, drawings, 
and etchings. Two chapters are given to Claude's early life and 
wanderings before he became famous. His decorative works and 
relations with Cardinal Bentivoglio, and other patrons, Roman and 
French, and the execution of his principal etchings, including the 
11 Liber Veritatis " are treated of in two more. His later years, ill- 
ness, the making of his will, and his death occupy another. A great 
deal of information is given as to his work, including a full bibliog- 
raphy and a list of present owners of his pictures. The book is 
illustrated with a considerable number of photo-engravings of 
plates in the " Liber Veritatis," of drawings, and, in a few cases, 
of old woodcuts. These are not so well printed as they should be, 
but they serve the purpose of illustrating the text passably well. 



PERSPECTIVE FOR ARTISTS. 
Charles Scribner's Sons publish a little book by 

Professor L. W. Miller, which seems to us to fill a need often 
pointed out in these columns. The Essentials of Perspective 
has been written for artists rather than for draughtsmen. It con- 
tains, probably, all that the landscape-painter needs of perspective 
science, put in plain words, and unencumbered by unnecessary 
demonstrations, which, however pleasing to the scientific mind are 
troublesome to the artistic. Still, reasons are given for every rule 
or method introduced, so that the reader gains a clear theoretic 
view of perspective, as well as a practical working knowledge of 
it. The author's effort seems to have been to weed out the un- 
essential things that are often included even in the small text-books 
and hand-books which are usually read, by artists whenever they 
attempt to read anything on the subject. He has also made the 
illustrations such as to be of special interest to the artist, and one 
comes across such subjects as Turner's " Ehrenbreitstein," Titian's 
" Presentation of the Virgin," the "East Chop Lighthouse at 
Martha's Vineyard," and views of interesting old houses at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, and elsewhere in this country, used in il- 
lustrating the text. There are ten chapters in the book, dealing 
with " First Principles," " The Horizon," " Measurements, 
Curves," "Shadows," "Reflections" and "Panoramic Perspec- 
tive." Altogether, it is an excellent text-book. 
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Cathedral Days (Roberts Brothers), by Mrs. 
Anna Bowman Dodd, is a charmingly written narrative of a trip 
through southern England in company with her husband, to 
whom she affectionately dedicates the volume. In it one breathes 
the air of the country, hears the twitter of the birds, and the 
tinkling bells of the cattle. The tourists hired an open, one-horse 
vehicle, in which they journeyed very comfortably, stopping at 
the best inns they could hear of, most of which are lovingly de- 
scribed. Both keenly appreciative of the beauties of nature, and 
joyously on good terms with the whole world, their experience 
seems to have been thoroughly delightful. The cathedrals of 
Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury and Exeter were visited, but 
they do not receive more attention than the sweet pastoral coun- 
try through which they lie scattered. Mrs. Dodd describes them 
with a light hand, and with a freshness very agreeable up to a 
certain point, which reached, however, one begins to feel the need 
of somewhat more technical knowledge concerning their architec- 
ture than is conveyed. Excellent pen drawings, by E. Eldon 
Deane, illustrate the volume. 

English as She is Taught (Cassell & Co.), is a little 

volume made up of genuine answers to examination questions in 
our public schools, collected by Caroline B. Le Row. " Mark 
Twain," in a recent article in The Century, highly commended 
it, which he might well do, for he never conceived anything half 
as amusing as the unconscious humor of many of the answers 
found between its covers. But this brochure is more than amus- 
ing, it is an eloquent protest against the "poll parrot" system 
of education in our public schools. 

A Club of One (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is, 
presumably, the-veritable diary of a chronic invalid, who at first 
threatens to become tiresome by the enumeration of his ailments. 
But the editor takes care to reduce his plaints to a minimum, 
and we are allowed to make the acquaintance of a well-read, hu- 
mane and highly cultivated gentleman; we follow him sym- 
pathetically in many of his philosophical reflections concerning 
human nature, enjoy the fruits of his scholarship, and take leave 
of him at last with regret. A more delightful little book to carry 
in one's pocket, to dip into at odd moments, it would be difficult 
to find. 

The Century Magazine, from November last to 

April inclusive, comes to us in its customary attractive half-yearly 
form, substantially bound, and reminiscent of pleasant hours 
passed in the perusal of pages last seen between paper covers. The 
volume is, as usual, rather overweighted with war articles, which the 
general public, we fancy, will not be sorry to learn are nearly at 
an end. Hereafter the reader may find, perhaps, all the war nar- 
rative he wants in the admirably written history of Abraham 
Lincoln, by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay. Subjects of art and 
archaeology are abundant ; there are articles on " The American 
School of Art," "Art in Our Coinage," "The Coinage of the 
Greeks," by W. J. Stillman, " French Sculptors," by W. C. 
Brownell, " The Tariff on Art," " Recent Discoveries of Works 
of Art in Rome," by Rodolfo Lanciani, and "The Temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis," by Charles Waldstein. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer has an interesting series of papers on ** The Cathedral 
Churches of England." Henry James writes about Coquelin 
from personal acquaintance with the great French comedian, 
Howells concludes his story, " The Minister's Charge," and 
Edward Atkinson begins what promises to be a valuable series 
of papers on " The Food Question." (The Century Company.) 

A recent issue of Temple Bar gives some useful 
hints about early editions of Dickens's works. For. a perfect set 
of the twenty monthly parts of the "Pickwick Papers," in their 
original green covers, a collector gave £2$. " An examination 
of a number of copies of presumably first editions of ' Pickwick, 
results in the discovery that each varies somewhat from the other. 
This is especially noticeable in the illustrations, and it can be 
readily understood when it is explained that the enormous demand 
for impressions necessitated the re-etching of the plates, which 
showed signs of deterioration after a certain number had been 
printed. When 'Phiz* (Hablot K. Browne), for this reason, re- 
produced his designs, he availed himself of that opportunity of 
improving them both in composition and detail. The first im- 
pressions may be distinguished from those which followed by the 
absence of engraved titles, and collectors must be careful to ob- 
serve that the original parts should contain the Seymour and Buss 
plates, as etched by those artists, and not merely the reproductions 
by 'Phiz.'" 



THE OLD LONDON STREET. 

The " Old London Street " Exhibition, in Broadway, 
is a faithful replica of the one which attracted so much attention 
at South Kensington a year or two ago. In living accessories the 
idea is carried somewhat further than it was in London ; for per- 
sons appear in the various shops attired in the liveries of certain 
old city guilds, and there is a picturesque town-crier, with his 
bell, who announces, at intervals, the numbers of a very poor va- 
riety show performance. One of the most interesting buildings 
is that occupied by Charles Tisch, the well-known furniture- 
maker, who, very appropriately, has an exhibit in which hand- 
carved chairs, benches and panels are conspicuous. Outside the 
door is the fatal red cross, and the legend, ** Lord have mercy on 
us," bringing us back very vividly to the time of the Great Plague 
in London, in the time of Charles II., when the rumble of the 
dead-cart was heard all day and night in the streets, with the 
awful vocal accompaniment " Bring out your dead ! " Close by 
that of Mr. Tisch, John Bennett, the china decorator and firer for 
amateur china-painters, has a shop, tended by a picturesquely 
dressed youth, who dexterously paints a cup or a plate in the pres- 
ence of the visitors. The New York Brass Furnishing Company 
has an interesting and characteristic exhibit, and sells, for a few 
cents, a cigar-ash receiver in the form of a quaint little " stove- 



pipe " hat — an attractive souvenir. Another exhibit, and certainly 
one of the most artistic, is that of the Pennell Manufacturing 
Company, which shows really admirable wrought-iron reproduc- 
tions of the best models of the olden times. It is a capital sign 
of the progress of good taste in house furnishing in our day that 
the company is kept so busy that it can hardly keep up with its 
orders. The extreme delicacy and brightness of some of these 
wrought-iron objects, coupled with the general excellence of the 
designs, seems to indicate a genuine~Tenaissance in this almost ob- 
solete art of the Middle Ages. In the same shop is an interesting 
exhibit of Low's " art tiles," the high reputation of which is too 
firmly established to call for more than this bare mention. 
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THE TANSIES. (FRONTISPIECE.) 
DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THEM IN OIL, WATER- 
COLOR AND MINERAL-COLORS. 

The background for this graceful design may be a 
light, warm gray suggesting a cloudy sky, or, if preferred a deeper 
tone of blue gray may be used, which grows richer and more 
purple in quality toward the lower part of the canvas. The upper 
part represents a medium shade of light, warm gray blue, almost 
white in the highest lights, and very deep and rich in the deepest 
accents of shadow. The pansies themselves are of yellow, white 
and purple. In those which are most clearly seen, we would sug- 
gest that the color be pale and deep violet. Contrasting with 
these tones are seen the different shades of yellow, some are pale, 
light lemon color, while others are deep orange in general color, 
though the tones are largely modified by grays. The leaves and 
buds are a dark rich green which are also largely qualified by grays. 

To paint this design in oil-colors, first lay in the back- 
ground. For the warm, light gray tone use white, yellow ochre, 
a very little ivory black, cobalt, and madder lake. For the 
deeper tone of blue gray use raw umber, permanent blue, white, 
yellow-ochre, light red, and a very little ivory black, adding burnt 
Sienna in the deeper tones. In painting the pale yellow pansies 
use white, light cadmium, and a very little ivory black, adding 
yellow ochre and light red in the shadows. For the deeper shades 
of yellow use the same colors, but substitute a deeper tone of cad- 
mium and add raw umber in the shadows, with madder lake also in 
the deeper accents of color. The purple tones are painted as 
follows : In the very lightest shades of violet use permanent blue, 
white, madder lake and a very little ivory black, adding raw umber 
and burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the deeper shades of violet 
and purple use the same colors, but with less white, add, also, yel- 
low ochre in some of the richer tones, and more ivory black and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, as may be required. For the green 
leaves use Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, ivory black and 
madder lake, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. 
The stems are lighter in color and may be painted with light zinober 
green, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, with raw umber, and omitting ver- 
milion. 

In water-colors use the same list of colors given for painting 
the design in oil, with the following changes : For permanent blue 
in oil-colors use cobalt in water-color ; substitute sepia in water- 
color for bone brown in oil. Use rose madder in water-color in- 
stead of madder lake in oil-colors, and substitute lamp-black in 
•water-color for the ivory black used in oil. 

In mineral-colors use for the light gray background ivory 
black and sky blue, adding ivory yellow in the lighter parts. The 
same colors in different proportions are used in the deeper blue 
gray background, and the yellow is omitted, while more blue is 
needed. The yellow pansies are painted with mixing yellow or jon- 
quil yellow, according to the shade desired, and may be deepened in 
color by adding orange yellow in the local tone. In the shadows 
add brown green, and in the deeper orange tones use also a little 
iron violet. In painting the purple pansies of different shades use 
deep purple mixed with deep blue, and shade with the same. Use, 
also, golden violet, shaded with deep blue. For the green leaves' 
use grass green, with a little mixing yellow added. In the shadows 
add grass gre"en with a little deep blue, omitting the yellow entirely. 
On the under sides of the green leaves use a little carmine to 
soften the color. 

CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

Plate 6oi is a design of "Azaleas" for a panel or six 
tiles. Let the background be in yellow. For this, put on jonquil 
yellow in broad blended touches, paler at the top, and deepening 
in color toward the middle ; toward the bottom add a little brown 
green and a very little black to the yellow. For the gray shadows 
on the white blossoms mix a little brown green and black, and 
put on this shadow tint very delicately. Tip the stamens with a 
little sepia. For the calyxes use grass green and the same for the 
leaves, adding a little deep blue to the green for the larger leaves. 
Mix a little deep purple with grass green for gray tones on the 
leaves and shade them with brown green. For the main stems use 
brown No. 17 and a very little deep purple mixed, shading with 
the same. Outline the flowers and leaves with brown green. 

Plate 602 is a decoration for a sugar bowl — "Anemone." 
For the flowers use carmine No. 1, shading and outlining with the 
same. The color is deepest on the outside of the flower. For the 
leaves mix apple and brown green, shading and outlining with 
brown green. Stalks brown green. Tint the design with chromium 
water green clouded with gold. Tint the border with emerald green 
pattern in gold. For the handles and knob add black to brown 
green. Ornament the handles with gold. The form shown comes 
in French china ready for decoration. 
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BUREA U OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA TION. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation , with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



QUERIES ABOUT DECORATION. 

Sir : Our library paper is golden olive in effect ; wood- 
work grained to imitate walnut ; mantel-piece the same — both 
very ugly. In repainting what can be done by way of improve- 
ment ? What ceiling paper would look well with the walls? The 
floor had matting last summer. I think I shall substitute a stained 
floor and rugs. What can I do with the mantel-piece? The par- 
lors are lighted by bay window on the north and three large 
double windows on the west side. The walls are ten feet high. 
The wood-work is the same as in the library. The mantel is 
rather a handsome black marble one. The carpets are of a yel- 
lowish, neutral ground, with very small figure in dull red, and 
there are a little dull red and peacock blue in the border. The 
portieres have a dull red ground. Will you please suggest a sui- 
table paper for the walls and ceiling ? I want a new cover for my 
square piano. In all of these things expense is a great considera- 
tion. Can you suggest something that will, at least, not add to 
their ugliness and want of grace ? 

And then, if you please, paper for a small bedroom, 15x15 ; 
walls nine feet high, with two windows east. The wood-work is 
cream-color. The carpet is a small-figured dull red. 

Country Girl, Gaithersburg, Md. 

For the library repaint the wood-work and mantel-piece dull 
Vandyck red. Tint the ceiling yellowish terra-cotta, or paper it 
with plain cartridge paper of similar color. We would advise no 
ornament on the ceiling. If the floors are stained let the color be 
that of antique oak. 

For the parlor let the wall-paper be golden olive. Do not have 
a frieze ; tint the ceiling sage green. The best treatment for the 
square piano is to use as a cover a Turkish or Indian rug of sub- 
dued tints and place on it some small objects of bric-a-brac. 

For the bedroom tint the ceiling old ivory, paper the walls 
with small-patterned, self-colored cedar (red) tinted paper with 
an all-over design. 

Sir : One of the societies here in the college wishes 
to have its motto framed for its room. Some speak of plate-glass, 
with lettering in gilt, but I do not quite like the idea. The inscrip- 
tion is : " Philomath, Este Perpetua." Please give your idea on 
the subject. A. M. S., 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

You are right in disapproving of the plate-glass, with gilt letter- 
ing, which would be quite inartistic. Have the words illuminated 
on card-board in old English lettering, and neatly framed. The 
capital letters should be large and ornamental, and the smaller 
letters more simple, while carrying out the general color effect. 



THE TERM " WORK OF ART." 

Sir : Please define the expression, " a work of art " as 
applied to oil-painting. In small towns (and some large ones) there 
does not seem to be any distinction made, and the phrase is applied 
to copies of chromos, pictures painted from engravings, etc. The 
highest praise is lavished on such, which is rather discouraging 
to the honest, hard-working student who paints from life under 
the direction of artists of ability and receives their commendation. 
There are so many pretty cards, engravings, chromo art studies, 
etc., that the temptation is strong merely to copy them, and 
obtain great local glory without honest labor. There is very 
little encouragement to do original art work. I think there are 
many others who would like to be informed on this subject. 

Old Subscriber. 

". A work of art," as applied to painting, may be defined as an 
original conception artistically carried out. A mere copy, how- 
ever well it may be executed, cannot properly be called a work of 
art, which term implies, among other conditions, the use of the 
mind as well as of the fingers. A crayon or an oil portrait made 
over a solar print, for instance, cannot properly be called a work 
of art, no matter how successful the picture may be as a likeness. 



A QUESTION OF PERSPECTIVE. 

Sir : The accompanying sketch, which I venture to send 
to you, shows the hills that rise before my windows. The spot 
marked near the front edge (left-hand) represents my home, a 
street, a vacant lot, another street (not yet built up, fortunately) 
and a second lot with a house on the edge of the bank, which to 
the right is fringed with trees growing in the steep hill-side, then 
the River Ohio with its immediate banks. From the house to the 
hill across the river is fully three-quarters of a mile ; but the de- 
scent is so abrupt that from my windows in the second story 
only a narrow space can be seen, and only when the cars are pass- 
ing can the roadway be defined from the cutting in the hill-side. 
How can I represent that space either in drawing or painting to 
give sufficient perspective to represent the hills as distant, when it 
seems, when I lift my eyes, as if — but for the relative size of the 
trees— the house were against the hills. 

Alpha, Allegheny, Pa. 

The simplest way to represent the perspective of the* scene you 
describe is by comparative measurement. This you unconsciously 
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